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DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 
Clara Stroud 


T was a great privilege and pleasure for me to gather 
glints of Dynamic Symmetry thru lectures and personal 
contacts with Jay Hambidge. Mr. Hambidge devoted a 
large portion of his life in delving into the secret of the 
Greek proportion which has always maintained the standard 
of exquisite beauty. Dynamic Symmetry reduced to its 
simplest terms is nothing more or less than constructive 
geometry. Mr. Hambidge went deep into the mathematical 
calculations resulting in a maze of numbers and decimals. 
These are valuable for those who are able to manage them, 
but a haze are they for most students of art. The divisions 
of areas made by a few necessary lines will prove easy, 
direct and beneficial. It is the plan to here present certain 
of these areas obtainable thru Dynamic Symmetry as a help 
for design problems. 

Symmetry means measuring together. Mr. Hambidge 
explained to us that there were two kinds of symmetry, 
static and dynamic. The static is fixed, regular, and equal; 
—found in snow crystals. The dynamic is moving, a force 


Figure 16—“Drippy Trees” from the Chinese 


of great strength and vigor,—found in plant growth, 
animal life, and the human figure Dynamic Symmetry is 
this principle for the proportioning of areas which Jay 
Hambidge derived from nature and recovered thru the study 
of the shapes and forms of Greek Art. 

Figure 1 is the “Plant Growth Rectangle,” or the 
“Whirling Square Rectangle.” Why it is called the Whirl- 
ing Square Rectangle is plain to be seen by the fact that 
squares of various sizes, 1 to 7, appear to whirl around two 
diagonals. As to why it is called the Plant Growth Rec- 
tangle, suffice it to say simply,—that according to the im- 
pulse of growth the cell enlarges in a definite ratio as new 
cells are added, forming a cone. The cone rolled up is a 
shell. The spiral in nature results from a process of con- 
tinued proportional growth. The spiral curve transformed 
into a right angle spiral presents areas of continued pro- 
portions each bearing the same relation to its predecessor 
as the one following bears to it. “Closely linked with the 
scheme which nature appears to use in its construction of 
form in the plant world is a curious system of numbers 
known as the summation series. It is so called because the 
succeeding terms of the system are obtained by the sum of 


Figure 17—Theme in Root 2 
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DESIGN 


should have is a vibrant glowing orange tone. I know of 
none so fine as the old Dresden tube “Yellow Brown.’ Some 
color dealers still carry these I believe but imagine there is 
not much call for them in this day of powdered china paints. 
However, it is the perfect yellow brown. 

After the colors in the medallion have dried you will 
be ready to proceed with the application of the Copper 
lustre. You will first have gauged and drawn in the bands 
at top of cream and sugar. Wipe the china with a piece of 
clean, soft, old silk slightly dampened with lavender oil. 
This will accomplish two things. It will remove any spots 
or finger marks on the china which would serve to mar the 
lustre when fired, and the thin film of oil will assist you in 
laying a smooth coat of the lustre. Pour out a little of the 
lustre on a small, clean saucer. If it seems thick and heavy 
add a drop or two of lavender oil. Use a fairly large square 
shader for the work, a No. 7 or 8 will be best. Apply it as 
smoothly as you can, working rapidly, but do not be con- 
cerned if a few streaks and uneven places show as the firing 
will take care of that. Be careful in coming up to the 
medallion to keep the edge clean cut. Do not bring the 


59 


lustre over the inked line but just up to it, otherwise it will 
show after the lustre has been fired. We do not want an 
outline around the medallion as the lustre will serve to hold 
the form. In fact there is no outline used in the pattern. 
When the pieces come from the firing the copper will prob- 
ably be rather disappointing. Sometimes it is very blue 
but this will be taken care of by the second application. 
This lustre seems to vary in quality and I would advise buy- 
ing of a reliable firm and the best they have. It is rather 
expensive but when one takes into account how much can 
be done with a small vial it is after all not so dear. Many 
dealers sell half vials which is an advantage where one can 
not afford much outlay. 

After the first firing you will find that the colors have 
lost out considerably. Go over all of the design using the 
colors fairly strong. That does not necessarily mean it 
should be thick and heavy, which would be very bad. The 
copper being so rich and dark needs gay colors in contrast 
and the motif will look very weak and washed out unless 
the color is in pretty high key. You will notice that bands 
are used at the top showing lines of white. Bring the cop- 
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Jardinere (in Copper Lustre)—Nellie Hagan 


Treatment for soft enamels. 
and leaves, Blue Green. 
Tendrils, Yellow Green. 


Lines forming panels, Lilac. 


Bird, Bright Blue, with Blue Green, Yellow Green and Lilac in tail and wing. Stems 
Flowers, Lilac (to which a little Madder Red has been added), with Yellow Green in centers. 
Band at top, Blue Green. 


Band at bottom, Bright Blue. 
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Sugar Bowl Lid and Pitcher in Enamels—Irene Ewing Davis 


Peach Pink, Wistaria, Lilac for flowers; leaves Celtic and Peacock Green; ground, Grey with Wistaria handle and 
rim; dark lines in Black. 


per over the edge in a narrow band and then carry it over 
on the inside in a fairly wide band. Cover the handle with 
the copper also. Be sure to remove any slightest trace of 
the lustre which may have gotten on the white china, which 
is not decorated, before it is fired. Some wares need more 
than the two coats of copper but the average will be success- 
ful with two, and I have even seen one coat come out per- 


fectly, but that is rare. 


If some of you do not care to follow out the scheme 
given, that is, do not want to use the lustre, I will give you 
another treatment for the problem. Use a tinting of warm 
Ivory for the body of the cream and sugar with bands at 
top o: pieces and narrow band on back of the handle of a 
nice Blue. With this a more delicate treatment of the 
medallion would harmonize better. Instead of Yellow Red, 
use Rose for the large flower, Violet for the small ones and 
Baby Blue for the buds. Royal Green for the large leaves 
and Apple Green for the small ones. If you very much 
want it, a tiny edge of Gold might be used as a finish. This 
treatment would be pleasing, but not as interesting I am 
sure as the more colorful one given first. 

Of course our lesson would not be complete without a 
summing up, and so—Do not place the medallion without 
due planning. It should have a wider margin below than 
above it. Do not place it exactly in the middle which would 
be bad composition. Do not, in laying the lustre, bring it 
over the inked outline. Stop just short of it so that no 
unsightly marks will show after the lustre is fired. Do not 


-use too small a brush in applying it and do not linger over 


the work but do it quickly. Do not use the colors too deli- 
cately or the effect will be lost. Do not pile the color on too 
thickly in an attempt to get the required effect. Depend 
upon the retouching for the second firing to produce the 
correct value. 


BOWL (Page 57) 
Jetta Ehlers 
Tint bowl with Yellow Brown or Shammy lustre and 
fire. Do all of the decoration with Copper lustre. Line the 
bowl with Orange lustre on first painting and cover with 
Yellow lustre for second. Band on inside at top to corre- 
spond with width of that on the outside. 


Bernice Meske 
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should have is a vibrant glowing orange tone. I know of 
none so fine as the old Dresden tube “Yellow Brown.’ Some 
color dealers still carry these I believe but imagine there is 
not much call for them in this day of powdered china paints. 
However, it is the perfect yellow brown. 

After the colors in the medallion have dried you will 
be ready to proceed with the application of the Copper 
lustre. You will first have gauged and drawn in the bands 
at top of cream and sugar. Wipe the china with a piece of 
clean, soft, old silk slightly dampened with lavender oil. 
This will accomplish two things. It will remove any spots 
or finger marks on the china which would serve to mar the 
lustre when fired, and the thin film of oil will assist you in 
laying a smooth coat of the lustre. Pour out a little of the 
lustre on a small, clean saucer. If it seems thick and heavy 
add a drop or two of lavender oil. Use a fairly large square 
shader for the work, a No. 7 or 8 will be best. Apply it as 
smoothly as you can, working rapidly, but do not be con- 
cerned if a few streaks and uneven places show as the firing 
will take care of that. Be careful in coming up to the 
medallion to keep the edge clean cut. Do not bring the 
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Jardinere (in Copper Lustre)—Nellie Hagan 


Treatment for soft enamels. 
and leaves, Blue Green. 


Lines forming panels, Lilac. Tendrils, Yellow Green. 


lustre over the inked line but just up to it, otherwise it will 
show after the lustre has been fired. We do not want an 
outline around the medallion as the lustre will serve to hold 
the form. In fact there is no outline used in the pattern. 
When the pieces come from the firing the copper will prob- 
ably be rather disappointing. Sometimes it is very blue 
but this will be taken care of by the second application. 
This lustre seems to vary in quality and I would advise buy- 
ing of a reliable firm and the best they have. It is rather 
expensive but when one takes into account how much can 
be done with a small vial it is after all not so dear. Many 
dealers sell half vials which is an advantage where one can 
not afford much outlay. 

After the first firing you will find that the colors have 
lost out considerably. Go over all of the design using the 
colors fairly strong. ‘That does not necessarily mean it 
should be thick and heavy, which would be very bad. The 
copper being so rich and dark needs gay colors in contrast 
and the motif will look very weak and washed out unless 
the color is in pretty high key. You will notice that bands 
are used at the top showing lines of white. Bring the cop- 


Bird, Bright Blue, with Blue Green, Yellow Green and Lilac in tail and wing. Stems 


Flowers, Lilac (to which a little Madder Red has been added), with Yellow Green in centers. 
Band at top, Blue Green. Band at bottom, Bright Blue. 
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Sugar Bowl Lid and Pitcher in Enamels—Irene Ewing Davis 


Peach Pink, Wistaria, Lilac for flowers; leaves Celtic and Peacock Green; ground, Grey with Wistaria handle and 
rim; dark lines in Black. 


per over the edge in a narrow band and then carry it over 
on the inside in a fairly wide band. Cover the handle with 
the copper also. Be sure to remove any slightest trace of 
the lustre which may have gotten on the white china, which 
is not decorated, before it is fired. Some wares need more 
than the two coats of copper but the average will be success- 
ful with two, and I have even seen one coat come out per- 
fectiy, but that is rare. 

If some of you do not care to follow out the scheme 
given, that is, do not want to use the lustre, I will give you 
another treatment for the problem. Use a tinting of warm 
Ivory for the body of the cream and sugar with bands at 
top of pieces and narrow band on back of the handle of a 
nice Blue. With this a more delicate treatment of the 
medallion would harmonize better. Instead of Yellow Red, 
use Rose for the large flower, Violet for the small ones and 
Baby Blue for the buds. Royal Green for the large leaves 
and Apple Green for the small ones. If you very much 
want it, a tiny edge of Gold might be used as a finish. This 
treatment would be pleasing, but not as interesting I am 
sure as the more colorful one given first. 

Of course our lesson would not be complete without a 
summing up, and so—Do not place the medallion without 
due planning. It should have a wider margin below than 
above it. Do not place it exactly in the middle which would 
be bad composition. Do not, in laying the lustre, bring it 
over the inked outline. Stop just short of it so that no 
unsightly marks will show after the lustre is fired. Do not 


use too small a brush in applying it and do not linger over 
the work but do it quickly. Do not use the colors too deli- 
cately or the effect will be lost. Do not pile the color on too 
thickly in an attempt to get the required effect. Depend 
upon the retouching for the second firing to produce the 
correct value. 


BOWL (Page 57) 


Jetta Ehlers 
Tint bowl with Yellow Brown or Shammy lustre and 
fire. Do all of the decoration with Copper lustre. Line the 
bowl with Orange lustre on first painting and cover with 
Yellow lustre for second. Band on inside at top to corre- 
spond with width of that on the outside. 
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Vol. XXX, No. 4 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


September, 1928 


A METHOD OF CREATIVE DESIGN 
Lida Clark. 


Michigan Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


NE of the difficulties of teaching design is getting 
launched—getting under way. That difficulty has 
been overcome and joyousness, even exultation, has been in- 
troduced in the process of making designs by the sugges- 
tions in the book. “A Method of Creative Design’, written 
by Sen. Adolfo Best-Maugard. He was commissioned by 
Prof. Franz Boaz of Columbia College to make drawings of 
Maya and Aztec archaeological findings in Southern Mexico 
and Central America. He made some two thousand draw- 
ings of ruins, altars, vases, stone carvings and jewelry and 
became convinced that there were units repeatedly used in 
these designs. After studying all primitive design, he 
found that the units were universally used and were seven 
in number as follows: 
The circle which might represent the sun or ripples in 
a quiet pool when a stone is dropped into it. The half circle, 
which suggests the rainbow or the crescent moon. The “S” 
line,—flames of fire. The scroll,—the whirlpool or snail 
shell. The wavy line—moving water or wavy hair. The 
zig zag line—mountain peaks or perhaps lightning. The 
straight line—the ocean’s horizon, tree trunks, quiet hang- 
ing things. By using two or more of these forms, interest- 
ing patterns can be made and it at once starts one off in the 
field of creative work because there is material at hand with 
which to do it. 
Pleasure grows with experience and without this easy 
means many fanciful thoughts might never find expression. 
Having tried this method with both first and third year 


Mary Louise Cooper 


M. Cote 


students and having seen their interest, their happiness, 
while at work and the results which are individual and 
imaginative, I venture to show some of their designs. The 
examples were free from criticism except to emphasize the 
need of arrangement of masses of black and white and cor- 
rections were made by the student, each in his own way. 
If parts of a design were good enough to stand, and other 
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M. Strassburg 


or 


D. Schafer and H. Cote 


DESIGN 


parts needed correcting a piece of paper was pasted over 
the poorer section to give a fresh surface upon which the 
new attempt would be drawn. There are too many ideas 
just waiting to be born for one to waste time copying and 
re-copying. Instead, they should be creating each his own 
individual expression. Nearly all of the designs were made 
with a wide lettering pen for with it a line can be swung 
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M. L. Cooper 


Catherine McGillivray 
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M. Queen 


in any direction. A brush would have given a more sensitive 
line but hours would have been needed to acquire the skill 
to use it with feeling. , 

In the all over designs the point stressed was to get a 
well balanced pattern of black and white, or of color for 
that also was used all through these problems. The colors 
used were those that went well together according to the 


ideas of the student, and with this freedom many surpris- E 
ingly beautiful combinations were produced, both in these i 


patterns and in the batiks which followed. 
oan | | Leaves and flowers and stems were done separately and 5 Leashert 
ime ee then combined into units and groups. The seven units were , 4 
esa again used and a balance of dark and light was the thing 4 
ia worked for. 
a | Trees came next and again light and dark in line and 
surface was the thing. Then they were added to a landscape. 


M. L. Cooper 
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G. Giddings 


Catherine McGillivray 


Fish designs, many of them in color, were done and 
knowing that two “S” lines can make a fish, they are not 
so difficult and by adding embellishments they become 
decorative. | 

Birds of unknown species were done with freedom. 

Animals can be made with two circles and two connect- 
ing lines for a body and with head and legs added, also a 
bit of decoration they become interesting. 

With this training in use of these units, designs appropri- 
ate for batik and for gesso were made. Fanciful landscapes 
using foliage as a setting for man, or bird or beast, tested 
their imagination. 


M. Dixon 
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DECORATIVE HEAD—MIRIAM FULEY 
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COPYRIGHT 1928 4 


SUPPLEMENT TO 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 

DESIGN SYRACUSE N. Y. 
KERAMIC STUDIO ee 
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Necklaces by Students of Syracuse Un 


more decorative and interesting, but may actually be made 


more quickly, and with but a fraction of the monoton 


WIRE PENDANTS AND NECKLACES 
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These patterns may be made of motifs 
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endless numbers of identical links. To alleviate this tedium, 
a less mechanical pattern was hit upon, as it not only looks 
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WIRE PENDANTS AND NECKLACES 
(Continued from Page 67) 


about so as to form many interesting and varied patterns. 
Russian peasant jewelers make extremely effective and sat- 
isfactory chains out of units such as these, using small 
round or oval links to connect them. 


The motif having been decided upon, the units should be 
soldered together, forming the decorative links. When a 
number of such links have been made, ready for connecting, 
it is well worth while to try arranging them together in 
various ways, until they again suggest more elaborate de- 
signs, from which it will often be easy to develop quite in- 
teresting pendants and necklaces. Most of the necklaces 
in the accompanying illustrations came about in this way. 
In several of them almost identical units were used, but 
by various combinations give results very dissimilar. The 
decorative links, having been made, the next step is to 
join them together with simple links. These may be round, 
oval, or rather long and flat. In the case of the round and 
oval links, the wire is simply wound around an arbor of the 
right size, removed from it, and sawed. But with the long 
links, the arbor should first be wound with one or two thick- 
nesses of paper, and after the links have been wound, heated 
red hot. This burns the paper and leaves the wire free to 
slide off the arbor, after which the links are sawed at the end. 


There must always be an uneven number of simple join- 
ing links, otherwise the decorative links would not lie flat. 
The soldering should be done by groups. Take for instance, 
a chain in which the decorative links are connected by five 
simple links. First, several simple links are soldered shut. 
Two of them are then joined by a single link, making a 
group of three. The group is then joined at either end to a 
decorative link. This method systematizes the soldering and 
shortens the time required to a considerable degree. 


When the entire chain has been soldered together, it 
should be “‘tested”’. This is done by pulling it with successive 
sharp jerks, to make sure that all the links are securely 
soldered. This procedure is rather discouraging, but abso- 
lutely necessary. 


A few details about soldering: The process of soldering 
should never be hurried, but, on the other hand, the heat 
should be got without unnecessary delay. Keep up a certain 
amount of movement either of the flame itself or of the 
charcoal block on which the work is resting. This reduces 
the likelihood of one part getting unintentionally hotter than 
the rest. In cases where bits of solder are unavoidably liable 
to catch the heat of the flame too soon, time must be given 
to cool a little by moving the flame off them for a second, as 
soon as they begin to get too hot. In this way some of the 
heat is drawn from them by the natural attraction of the 
larger pieces of metal with which they are in contact. 


It is well to try to understand the reasons of these things 
from the beginning, even if much of their application will 
only come with more advanced work, because each scrap of 
knowledge of this kind makes it easier to account for the 
failures which must occur at first, and an understanding 
of the probable causes of failure makes the accompanying 
discouragement much less trying. Moreover, with these 
ideas in mind, the habit will be implanted of steering clear 
of dangers unconsciously, and that will be especially valuable 
later on, when in more complicated work there are many 
other things to be watched and remembered at the same time. 


B. Fotheringham 


COMMERCIAL DESIGN 
Katherine M. Kahle 
Mary Benton, Instructor 


San Diego State Teachers College 


NIQUE in originality of conception and subtle sugges- 

tion are the illustrated designs which are the work of 
students of a first year commercial design class. The 
problem was to make a design to advertise such objects as 
silks, jewelry, and cigarettes, using as the motifs: of the 
design, heads and hands. The students having had- no 
preparation or training in life drawing they were to think 
of their figures as decorative, abstract forms rather than 
human beings. One student, B. Fotheringham, who could 
not draw at all, created one of the most unusual designs, an 
advertisement for jewelry. 

The forced abstraction often brought out only the 
dominant features and yet one notes that individual char- 
acter is also shown in each of the faces. They are types to 
be sure, but each design is the epitome of the expression 
of its particular type. With restraint and simplicity and 
the demand of good design at all costs, one often finds that 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Eleanor Pate 
4 
Franklin Archer Lillian Harmon 
Commercial Designs by Students of San Diego State Teachers College 
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A SCHOOL GIFT FROM THE GRADUATING CLASS 
Ida Wells Stroud 
Fawcett School, Newark, N. J. 


HE graduating class was composed largely of girls 

and all wished the class gift to the school to be some- 
thing that was out of the ordinary. Other classes had given 
books, framed prints or something of the kind. After much 
consultation, consideration and consternation on the part of 
the students, an instructor came to the rescue and proposed 
a block-printed silk textile. The idea was gladly accepted 
and a hanging was planned that was large enough to fill a 
large wall space in the school office. 

The whole class went to work with vim to create patterns 
simple enough to be cut in linoleum and which would ex- 
press in design the activities of the school. These were 
made in four inch squares. The work was first done in 
black and white, the medium being charcoal. When all de- 
signs were submitted for criticism, the instructor and stu- 
dents joined in selecting the best designs and most appropri- 
ate subjects. “ While some worked on the squares, others 
designed small blocks, one inch by two and one-quarter, to 
form a border around the textile. Some blocks that were 
designed by one student were cut by another and printed by 
still another,—all having a part in the making of the gift. 
One of the blocks shows girls working in the craft shop, 
another shows some drawing from casts, another depicts 
activity in the water-color class, still others show students 
all busily engaged in getting the most out of their art edu- 
cation in the Fawcett School. Then we have one who is 
doing some outdoor sketching, and others arriving at school. 
Some, even putting their materials into the lockers. Last, 
but surely not least in importance, are those who enjoy a 
bit of congenial companionship while eating their sand- 
wiches and fruit during the noon hour. The small border 
blocks were designed from fruit and flowers, representing 
the glorious fruition, for which each and every member of 
the class was hoping. And there was still one more design, 
—this was called the eye-block, and was symbolic of the 
watchful eye of the teacher. 

The entire design had to be carefully planned before any 
printing could be done, students making small textiles first 


to try out different arrangements of the blocks. A large 
table in an adjoining room offered a convenient place to 
print on. When it had been covered with a smooth, soft pad, 
we were ready to get down to business. One student mixed 
enough color, a medium shade of blue-green printers ink, to 
print the whole piece. This was done with a palette knife 
on a large slab of plate glass. She then used a brayer to ink 
the blocks while others did the printing. Another student 
cleaned the blocks, sorted and passed them back to the one 
inking, to be duplicated. The piece of faille silk, a beautiful 
hue of yellow green, was forty inches wide and over two 
yards long, planned with its long edges horizontal. Threads 
were stretched, after careful measurement, as guide lines 
for the top row and the other blocks were spaced from it. 
The blocks were repeated in the way that seemed to make 
the most pleasing arrangement, some being used more than 
others, either because they fitted in better or because they 
really were better designs. In a class problem everything 
is seldom equally good, for “The poor ye have always with 
you.” The blocks were spaced so that there were six rows 
of twenty-one blocks each. After the long rows were 
planned other students joined those who were printing, do- 
ing alternate rows, or blocks. When all the large blocks 
were finished a border was arranged with the small ones, and 
printed so that the “eye block” and some others were re- 
peated at intervals. This was at a distance from the other 
blocks of six inches at the bottom and a little less at sides 
and top. Most of the printing was done by the Misses Web- 
ster, Foster, Hasler, Hinchcliffe, Marder and Lighthipe. 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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Block Printing by Students of Fawcett School 
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Some of the Small Blocks : 


The “Eye Block” 


This small border is symbolic of the thorns and blossoms that 
are strewn along one’s way to success. 


Block Printing by Students of Fawcett School 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers . . .  . 28 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J. 


“FOR SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER” 


LMOST everything in the field of applied art today has 
been influenced by the modernistic movement. One 
sees it on every hand and while some of it is grotesque and 
much of it rather bewildering and beyond the average lay- 
man there is a certain touch of virility and freshness about 
it which holds the attention and interest of a large number. 
So we will choose for our problem for the page this month 
a design which to a certain extent has fallen under that in- 
fluence, and then paradoxical as it may seem, drew its orig- 
inal inspiration from an old set in the collection of European 
porcelains in the Metropolitan Museum. 

This set was decorated entirely in a clear green and had 
little touches of gold to set off the pattern. One noticeable 
thing was the quality of the green. It was cool and clear, 
not the least inclined to the warm group of greens, and 
therein was the charm. It is difficult to obtain just that 
quality in our china colors but it can be very nearly re- 
produced. The touches of gold give a sparkle to the work 
which you will like. One sees this on many fine old pieces. 
The Chinese used it and it is interesting to trace and follow 
its use later by the European decorators. The Royal Wor- 
cester ware of England shows the Chinese influences, some 
of its decoration being literal copies of the Chinese while 
some merely show its influence in a free adaptation of the 
style. 

We have not used an all-over pattern for table-service 
in a long while. The treatment of this design is so very 
free that it will not be difficult to apply it to many different 
sizes and shapes. Just keep the spacings about as uniform 
as illustrated and you will have no trouble with the arrange- 


ment. This design will work out very nicely on sets for 
various occasions and I am suggesting a Sunday night sup- 
per service for our special consideration. Many people make 
a very delightful party of this meal and everything attractive 
and tempting is planned to make it an enjoyable affair. 
Something especially nice in the way of china and table 
appointments is doubly welcome at this time and adds greatly 
to its success. In a store window recently was a sign which 
y2ad, “The home needs something more than a good cook.” 
While well prepared food is a large factor in the home pro- 
gram, we truly do need something more than that, and so 
the wise woman looks well to the charm of her home sur- 
roundings. I am sure it is not just alone the fact that so 
much of our time and attention has been given to the plan- 
ning and decorating of tableware that we are more sensitive 
to it. I feel more sure that there are few who do not respond 
to the charm of lovely dishes for table use. I am sure that 
some I have seen contributed not a little to the national 
crop of dyspeptics. 

All colors are grouped in two divisions, that of warm or 
cool. These may be again divided into other groups, such 
as pure or greyed, high or low key, etc. There are warm 
reds and cool reds, though we think of red always as a hot 
color. Those inclined towards the yellow on your color 
chart are of course the warm ones, and those approaching 
the violet are the cool. So with the greens. The tones near- 
est the yellow are the warm and those towards the blue are 
the cool. In our list of china paints, Apple Green and Royal 
Green amongst the colors commonly known and used, are 
in the list of cool greens, but we often.add something to 
them to still emphasize this quality. Deep Blue Green is 
one of the colors so used. This, added to Royal Green, will 
give a color very much of the sort we want. Apple Green 
and Royal Green mixed is also good but the other combina- 
tion is better. There is a very fine green in the old Lacroix 
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tube paints, Emerald Stone Green. Some dealers still have 
these colors though I imagine there is little call for them, 
as colors in powder form have entirely superseded them for 
general use. There are a few of them, however, which 
have never been equalled or surpassed by the powder colors, 
and this green is one of them. Since few will have it or be 
able to get it, we will use Royal Green with Deep Blue Green 
in the proportion of two parts of the former to one part of 
the latter. 

The plates chosen for this set are the coupe or rimless 
ones. So often for a supper service a salad or rarebit or 
something of the kind forms the main dish, and we think the 
plate without rim is especially nice for this sort of service. 
One size will be needed for the main course and a smaller 
one for the dessert. Bread and butters may be included, 
but many prefer for this kind of repast to have sandwiches, 
which would not necessitate their use. A good sized cup for 
tea or coffee is preferable. A platter, bowl for salad, plates 
for sandwiches or cakes, cream and sugar, and small relish 
dishes, would make up a very acceptable outfit. Of course, 
as many pieces can be added as the individual may fancy. 

Proceed to divide the pieces into the required number 
of spaces, the larger plate calling for eight. Trace the units 
and place in position. These may be drawn separately or 
half the plate may be traced. As no outline of color is used, 
if you are careful, the work may be done without first fixing 
the tracing with India ink. If you are timid about this, go 
over the impression paper line with the ink, using a fine pen. 
Rub this down after it is done with a piece of fine sandpaper, 
to a faint grey line. Some of these directions which I re- 
peat to you over and over again make me wish I might have 
them on a rubber stamp. No matter how tiresome their 
repetition may seem either to yourselves or to me, they are 
too important to omit. For as I have so often said much of 
the success of china painting hangs on seemingly unim- 
portant things. Prepare the color, grinding it until it is 
very smooth and velvety. You will need a small square 
shader and a small pointed brush for the work, a No. 4 


for either, and a fine brush for the gold. Shade the green 
as indicated on the flower forms. To do this, lay the color 
in first at the outer edge and then with a clean brush 
slightly oiled, blend the color towards the center which is 
to be left white. The fine lines which outline, at a little 
distance, the flower forms, are to be of gold. The bands 
on the edge of the pieces and the wavy line forming the 
border, are of the green. The straight bars in the alter- 
nating sections of the border are to be gold. The handles 
of the cups may be made solid of gold, or may have a simple 
band of the green down the backs. The dot in the center 
of the flowers is to be gold, and in the larger ones the little 
wavy line which encircles the dot is also gold. Be sure and 
not have any color under the gold. The work, especially the 
bands, will need retouching after it has been fired, and the 
gold should be given a second application. The finished re- 
sult is very, very pleasing. There is something very restful 
about the green as a decoration. It also goes very well with 
all sorts of flowers for the table, which is a recommendation. 

The same design could be developed in a very interesting 
way using pastel shades of rose, violet, blue and green, with 
a soft old blue for the bands and lines. Keep the coloring 
of the different units in close value or some will “‘pop” out 
unduly. The same care must be observed in using only the 
green or some of the units will stand out too prominently. 
A certain freedom -is permissible in this kind of painting. 
This does not mean that the work may be carelessly done. 
It means, rather, that if the work is tightly done and labored 
over the charm will be lost. It means that the work need 
not be so exact, as long as it is cleanly and crisply painted 
in. Every unit need not be exactly and precisely like its 
original and yet make up an interesting and artistic whole. 

To sum up our lesson; be careful in choosing your color 
to have a green which is very clear and cool in value. Do 
not use a yellowish or muddy green for any conventional 
work unless a yellow green is specifically called for. Do not 
fail to give the color a good grinding as color so treated 
works much better for this flat color painting. Be careful 


Bowl—Irene Ewing Davis 
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Covered Jar—Nellie Hagan 


to keep the color value of the different units uniform. Do not 
make some stronger than others or they will be too promi- 
nent and spoil the balance of the design. Do not pile on the 
color. Paint it on in clean, crisp washes. It must not appear 
labored or fussed over or all of the charm will be lost. Do 
not fail to clean the china free of color wherever the gold is 
to be used. 


COVERED JAR 
Nellie Hagan 


Treatment for enamels. Birds, Purple Grey with 
Satsuma and Jersey Cream markings. Tree and ground, 
Grey Violet. Leaves, Florentine. Berries, Wistaria. Base 
of jar and border at top repeat these colors. 
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A SCHOOL GIFT FROM THE GRADUATING CLASS 
(Continued from Page 73) 

When the exciting part of the printing was finished and had 

dried for a few days, the long, but interesting part, the 

stitchery, was begun. 

As an added interest is always gained by touching in 
certain areas with bright jewel-like spots of embroidery 
silk, we did this in filo floss of gold color, yellow, violet blue, 
salmon-pink, and rose pink, deep. When the lining had been 
put in and some loops of the faille sewn across the top, the 
boys of the class who had also assisted in cutting blocks, 
brought a long brass rod on to which the loops were threaded 
and the whole was hung in its place, by silk cords of blue. 
Because of the color scheme of the large textile it could not 
reproduce well, consequently cannot be shown in its entirety 
here. The color on the other textiles here shown is painted 
in with oil color and turpentine. The scheme is dark blue, 
medium violet and lighter yellow green. The material is 
unbleached muslin. 


M. Strassburg 


COMMERCIAL DESIGN 

(Continued from Page 70) 
all that is worth while may really be said in little. The 
designs of Lillian Harmon, and Martha Sterling, advertise 
silk; those of Eleanor Pate, Miriam Fuley, and B. Fother- 
ingham, jewelry; and that of Franklin Archer, cigarettes. 
The color as well as the design is bold and striking and is 
often unique in harmony as is that of Eleanor Pate, grada- 
tions of lavender with a deep orange red and touches of 
turquoise blue. The use of black and grey with one strong 
color is found in three of the designs and is not only pleasing 
and demanding of attention but suited to economic adver- 
tising. The conventionalization of the mouth and eyes is 
another interesting feature of the designs. They all show 
the modernistic trend of design yet are constructed with 
many lessons along the way. 


M. Lambert 


H. Nellist 


Creative Designs by Students of Michigan Normal College 
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